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federalist in its own organisation. In 1897 the Vienna (Wim-berger) Congress of the Party had transformed it into a rather loose federation of national parties which were to collaborate by mere agreement as between equals on all local or district questions in which more than one of them might be concerned. The all-Austrian Conference of the national parties alone represented a common discipline on the basis of majority rule. Such a highly artificial structure was bound to prove unstable. In the 1905 municipal elections, in Brno for example, German and Czech Socialists contested the seats against each other. Six years later, the second general election under universal suffrage was fought by very loosely federated national Socialist parties which collaborated in Parliament only as long as they did not prefer to fight each other in alliance with the respective national bourgeois parties, as they had already done in many of the constituencies.
This was a strange structure for a party whose very aims emphasized class, i.e. inter-national, interests. It had been forced into this position by the fear that otherwise the young Socialist parties of the non-German nationalities might break completely away from the hitherto united party.1 Unlike the Russian Labour movement,2 Austrian Socialism tended to give very moderate answers to the problems arising from the struggle of the subject nationalities for independence, however radical the theoretical explanations men like Bauer might give of such proposals.3 The Socialists in each national movement were consequently bound to be overwhelmed by the obviously more radical bourgeois nationalists, and thus to come under the latter's moral influence. Rather than be reproached as traitors to their respective nationalities the Austrian Socialists preferred to compete with each other. Even Bauer found nothing terrible in Czech and German Socialists occasionally voting against each other, provided that they had previously worked out together the appropriate " Marxist" explanation to prove that such, regrettable actions were the inevitable outcome of the backward political organisation of the State.4 They gave little thought to the question whether the claim of their party to replace that backward structure by a more advanced one was likely to be strengthened by paying such tributes to the existing state of affairs. But things much more serious, from the Labour movement's point of
1 Bauer, op, cit., p. 534.                   a See below, Chapter XIII, section b.
3 op. cit., pp. 569 ff.                          * ibieL, p. 571.